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ABSTRACT 



A 1968 national survey investigated the 
characteristics of 229 Cooperative Extension community resource 
development (CRD) workers, along with their perceptions of area and 
community problems and approaches, competencies to perform certain 
tasks, relationships with other development oriented agencies, and 
preferred criteria for evaluating programs. CRD personnel tended to 
be aged 35 to 54, with a graduate degree, little or no inservice 
training, and one or more professional associational memberships. 
Their reading was varied, headed by newspapers and Cooperative 
Extension publications. A majority had entered CRD from outside 
Cooperative Extension. Priorities appeareu to be shifting from 
earlier concerns (mainly land use and outdoor recreation) to such 
problems as housing and health. There was emphasis on engaging local 
people in studying community problems and acting on likely 
alternatives, with CRD persons providing guidance, information, and 
liaison. Field staffs tended to see themselves as p roblem -sol ving 
generalists, not specialists. A majority of respondents felt that 
various Federal, state, and local developmental agencies do try to 
work together on common problems. Eight items, including citizen 
participation in planning and development, emerged as important 
evaluation criteria. (LY) 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
— How Extension Workers Perceive the Job 



By Gordon J. Cummings, Professor 
Rural Sociology, Cornell University 



THE FINDINGS IN BRIEF 



This report is from a national survey, made in 1968, of 229 
Cooperative Extension staff members working in Community 
Resource Development. It was undertaken to learn something 
about their: 

. Characteristics 

. Perceptions of community and area problems and approaches 
. Competencies to perform certain tasks 

. Relationships with other development-oriented agencies 
. Preferences of criteria for evaluating programs 

Characteristics of Staff 



The CRD staff nationally is composed almost entirely of men, 
a majority of whom are between 35-54 years of age, and hold a 
graduate degree--usually a master’s in the social sciences. 

There was great variation in the amount of inservice training 
they received during the past five years. The kind of training 
received was essentially for generalists rather than specialists. 

Practically all belonged to one or more professional associa- 
tion usually Cooperative Extension-affiliated or agriculture- 
related , 

Their reading covers a variety of materials, headed by news- 
papers. Six in ten read Cooperative Extension publicatic s, 
followed by farm-agribusiness magazines and human develot <ent 
publications (about one-third), with publications in nat\ ral 
resources and planning accounting for a smaller readership. 
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About 4 in 10 staff members came into CRD work directly from 
Agricultural Extension, with the remainder, while coming from 
outside the organization, having had some kind of experience 
related to the agricultural sector. Nearly two-thirds have 
been in this work three years or less. There was great varia- 
tion in titles of their positions. For the majority, work ex- 
periences have been in counties or areas with over 50,000 
population. 

While the survey did not inquire as to race of • respondents , 
informal inquiry indicates that very few Negroes were working 
in Community Resource Development at the time of the survey. 

Perceptions of Problems, Approaches, and Competencies 

As to community problems that CRD staff thought might be re- 
solved through informal adult education, the list is varied and 
appears to be growing more so. Priorities may be shifting from 
earlier concerns predominantly with land use and outdoor rec- 
reation to such problems as housing and health. 

The major approach to development emphasizes engaging local 
people in a process of studying community problems and acting 
upon alternatives they consider helpful, with CRD staffs pro- 
viding organizational guidance, information, and communications 
assistance with public and private resource agencies. 

Field staffs tend to see themselves as community problem- 
solving generalists or, as one respondent put it, a "nev* breed" 
of specialists within Cooperative Extension, rather than as 
specialists in the traditional sense, with in-depth knowledge 
in a particular technical field. 

Relations Among Organizations 



At the time of the survey, the national distribution of CRD 
staff showed 43 percent working at multicounty levels, State 
(27 percent), and county (19 percent), with most of the remain- 
ing 11 percent located at city, village or town levels. The 
Federal staff consisted of only four professionals with full- 
time responsibilities in this work, 

CRD staff contacts with other development- type agencies and 
organizations for the year preceding the survey was greatest at 
multicounty and county levels (55 percent indicating having one 
or more contacts at both levels), State levels (45 percent) , 
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community (41 percent). Federal (8 percent), and interstate 
(6 percent). Eighteen percent indicated contacts at practi- 
cally all levels. Contacts were with a large number and 
variety of agencies, but in terms of "most satisfying relation- 
ships" public planning boards, private development associa- 
tions, and USDA agencies with programs in physical resource 
development were most frequently mentioned. Citizen groups, 
universities, and local government officials, on the other hand, 
were among those least frequently mentioned. 

A majority were of the opinion that various developmental 
agencies and groups do attempt to work together on common 
problems while at the same time pursuing their own special 
goals . 

Relationships among Community Development agencies, government, 
and citizens need further study. 

Evaluation Criteria 



Of 34 items proposed for which criteria to evaluate CRD programs 
might be designed, 16 were rated by two** thirds or more of the 
respondents as important for future consideration. The 16 items 
might be further reduced to eight: 

. Citizen participation in planning and development 
. Locality orientation to problems and issues 
. Education (content and methods) designed for action 
. Quality environment 
. Factual information 

. Staff flexibility based on periodic program evaluation 
. Adequacy of organization to achieve development 
. Cooperation with educational agencies 

Respondents suggested several additional evaluation items: 

. The importance of presenting several alternative solu- 
tions to problems 

. Evidence of continuity, sequence and subject-matter 
integration in educational programs 
. Evidence that community -area leaders are adequately 

trained to do their jobs, are informed about economic and 
social conditions, and have improved the quality of de- 
cisions made over time. 

Criteria for measuring achievement with such items need to be 
designed and tested. 
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SECTION 1. ABOUT THE STUDY 

The first step in undertaking the survey was |o prepare a 
directory of Cooperative Extension CRD staff. A questionnaire 
was then mailed to 308 persons assigned full time in this 
division of work. About 30 more turned up while the study was 
in progress. The only exception to the "full- time' 1 criteria 
was when a State level person had not only complete responsi- 
bility for administering the CRD program, but also might have 
other administrative assignments. Such persons were included. 
The reason for this selection was to identify personnel believed 
to have the heaviest commitment of time to this work. 

All States except Alaska, California, and Rhode Island indicated 
at least one full-time staff member assigned to CRD. Alaska 
indicated the need for such a staff. The number of persons 
working part time on research or extension* type activities 
related to CRD is not known, but is believed to represent a 
considerable number. 

States with che largest full-time staffs were Wisconsin (32), 
Missouri (26), and Kentucky (25). These were followed by 
Arkansas, Indiana, Michigan and Minnesota; each with 13 at the 
time of the survey. 

Wisconsin listed 26 of its 32 (over 80 percent) staff assigned 
to counties, while only five other States listed between one 
and four persons at the county level. 

Kentucky had 20 assigned to multicounty levels, followed by 
Missouri (16) and Maryland (10). Forty of the 50 States had at 
least one staff member assigned to a multicounty unit. This 
indicates that a new intermediate level of comprehensive 
planning and development is emerging between Federal and State 
governments and counties, cities and other locality-oriented 
units . 

The North Central Region had the largest CRD staff (90); 
followed by the Southern (69), Northeast (40), and Western (30). 

The survey did not include the Federal staff because of the 
small number at this level. It would have been virtually im- 
possible to maintain anonymity of their responses. This staff 
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made a number of suggestions for improving the questionnaire 
used in collecting the data on which this report is based. 

Two hundred and twenty-nine (229) completed questionnaires 
were returned from the original mailing to 308 staff, providing 
a 74 percent return. 

Background information for the study was provided through the 
author's participation in a Cooperative Extension-sponsored 
informal educational experiment in multicounty planning and 
development in central New York State, visits to universities 
and field operations in 10 States, and attendance at selected 
national conferences on planning and development. 
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SECTION 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS 
Sex 

Full-time Community Resource Development positions in Coopera- 
tive Extension are staffed almost exclusively by men. However, 
six of the 229 respondents in the survey were women, which sug- 
gests that a few home economists or women 4-H agents have 
entered this area of Extension work. 

Age 

About 7 in 10 of the CRD staff are between the ages of 35-54, 
around 12 percent are over 55, and 17 percent are under 34 yea*s 
of age. 

A comparison of age distribution by regions showed some differ- 
ences, with a general tendency for younger staff to be in the 
Northeast (68 percent under 44 years of age), while the oldest 
were in the Western States (60 percent over 45). The Southern 
and North Central States more nearly approach the overall age 
distribution pattern, with majorities of the staffs in the 35- 
54 age range (74 and 69 percent, respectively). 

Education 

At a national meeting of randomly invited CRD staff, one might 
expect to encounter 6 out of 10 with master* s degrees, one with 
a doctorate, and three with a bachelor's. 

The bachelor degree holders, for the most part, would have 
majored in fields other than social sciences. For those with 
a master's degree, the picture would be just the opposite, 
with the majority of degrees in a social science, including a 
very few who have an advanced degree specifically in "Community 
Resource Development." Of the 46 Ph.D.'s, 40 w#uld have taken 
their degree in a social science field. Thirty of the Ph.D.'s 
were located at the State (University) level. 

About 75 percent from the Southern Region hold a master's 
degree, the Northeastern and Western Regions each have about 
60 percent, and the North Central about 50 percent in this 
formal educational category. The latter region has a higher 
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proportion of bachelor degree holders than other regions, and 
also nearly matches the Western Region a3 to the proportion 
having Ph.D. or Ed.D. degrees. 

It appears that a degree in the social sciences is becoming the 
prevailing formal education norm for CRD staffs* 

Inservice Training 



Another facet of educational experience in CRD is inservice 
training. While we do not have information on the quality of 
such training, we did obtain some indication of the amount of 
time spent. 

The range is from none to over one year with a majority (54 
percent) of those who answered indicating they had spent between 
6 and 20 days in such training during the past five years. 

About one-fifth had a month or more of special training in the 
same period, while 15 percent claimed five days or less. The 
extremes are found in the Northeast where more than one-third 
(37 percent) indicated they had only one day or less inservice 
training during the past five years. However, one needs to be 
cautious in equating "time spent" in training with "lessons 
learned." 

The question about inservice training asked for "subject- 
matter focus" in the sessions. Three-fourths responded by 
simply writing in "Community Resource Development indicating 
they had attended Extension-sponsored conferences and workshops 
carrying this label. Between 12 and 21 percent listed more 
specific topics classified under seven subject headings ranging 
from Human Resources and Economics (each 21 percent) to 
Organization for Development, and Extension Administration, 
with 13 and 12 percent, respectively. 

Membership in Professional Associations 

Another way of trying to keep abreast of ideas and innovations 
in a field is through membership in professional societies, 
publications of those societies, and mass media. About one-half 
indicated membership in a Cooperative Extension- related associa- 
tion (a County Agent 1 s Association and/or Epsilon Sigma Phi). 
Approximately one- fourth hold a membership in some agriculture- 
related society such as Agricultural Economics or Farm Manage- 
ment Association. Adult education, sociology and/or psychology 
and planning societies each had between 12 and 15 percent, 
followed by membership in associations concerned with conserva- 
tion and administration. Many held membership in more than one 
group . 
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Reading References 

Respondents were asked to list "journals, periodicals, book 
clubs and newspapers which they read more or less regularly." 

Newspapers, weekly news magazines and Cooperative Extension 
publications are read by about 6 in 10 respondents. Farm and 
agribusiness magazinesaand publications devoted to human develop 
merpt are read by roughly one** third, natural resources publica- 
tions (16 percent), planning journals (7 percent). Thirty-nine 
percent were classified as "other" because of the great variety 
of publications listed in response to this question. 

Major Work Experiences 

As community resource development is a relatively recent and 
expanding activity for Cooperative Extension, we wanted to know 
from what backgrounds these positions were filled. Respondents 
were asked to recall their work experiences since 1955. 

As might be expected, a considerable number (42 percent) entered 
CRD work from other Cooperative Extension divisions, mainly 
agriculture. The next largest category (15 percent) were from 
formal education systems. About the same number (14 percent) 
had previous experience in overseas community development, in- 
cluding the Peace Corps. Other recruitment categories are local 
government and private enterprise (6 percent each) with the 
latter including some former farm operators. 

Years in Community Resource Development Work 

Sixty-five percent of the CRD staff have been in this work less 
than three years* Only 7 percent claimed more than 10 years, 
leaving the remaining 20 percent with from 4 to 9 years of ex- 
perience in this field. 

Job Titles 



Another indication of the age of a movement or profession is 
found in the degree of consensus on staff titles. We were aware 
that Extension CRD staff varied from State to State and within 
levels of State organizations in this respect. However, we did 
not expect that of the 224 who responded, 113 would list differ- 
ent titles. About 60 percent did include the concept "develop- 
ment" in their titles* Major variations occurred with regard to 
the choice of a referent; "area" - 37; "community" - 18; 
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"resources" - 26; with only four using the word "rural." 

Another variation occurred between those who did or did not 
include "Extension" in the title - (42 did); and between 
"specialists" (76) and "agents" (79)* Some of this variation 
undoubte ' • differentiates between important functions in a 

broad field of endeavor* At the same time, extreme variations 
in titles among persons working in the same field create 
identity and image problems. An ECOP subcommittee report pro- 
posed "Community Resource Development" as a designation for this 
division of work, yet only six respondents actually used this 
full title in identifying their positions. 

Size of Communities or Areas Served 



Forty- five percent of the respondents had worked exclusively in 
counties or areas with over 50,000 population; one-fourth had 
had part of their work experience in places of 10,000 to 50,000 
and part in places over 50,000. Another 12 percent had work ex- 
periences ranging from places below 10,000 to over 50,000 
population. The remaining 18 percent indicated a variety of 
answers in response to this question, but only a negligible per- 
centage had had all of their work experience in places under 
10,000 population** 

We do not know how much significance should be attached to this 
finding, as information on population densities is lacking. 

All we would venture is a suggestion that a selective process 
may be operating in assigning full-time CRD staff to the more 
rapidly urbanizing counties where resource management problems 
are more visible. This raises a question as to how CRD work is 
to be staffed in the less populated areas. 
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SECTION 3. PERCEPTIONS OF PROBLEMS, APPROACHES, AND COMPETEN- 
CIES IN COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

Problems of Communities -Areas 



An effective CRD Extension staff knows the problems of people 
in the communities it serves. They keep their colleagues in 
teaching and research aware of these problems, thus providing 
two-way communication of ideas between the university and local 
peop le . 

A check-type question listed nine general "problem areas" taken 
from Title I of the Higher Education Act. Respondents were 
asked to give two responses to each problem listed: (1) Those 

now receiving priority in Extensions educational efforts, and 
(2) those that in the respondent’s judgment should receive con - 
sideration in future educational efforts. 

Two related problem areas receiving priority in CRD programs 
were (outdoor) recreation and land use. Given the long and 
continued concern of agricultural colleges with out-migration, 
farm consolidation, abandonment of land least suited to crop 
production, and Agricultural Extension’s long relationship with 
farmers and land owners, it would be expected that many respond- 
ents would check land use and related problems as priority 
concerns . 

Tab le 1 . Community Problems Now Receiving Priority and Those 
That Should Receive Consideration in the Future by 
Percent of Respondents 



Now Should Receive 

Receiving Consideration 

Priority In Future 







No. 


% 


No. 


JL 


1. 


Recreation 


131 


58 


79 


35 


n 

• 


Land use 


125 


56 


71 


32 


3 . 


Youth opportunities 


95 


42 


103 


46 


4. 


Poverty 


88 


39 


101 


45 


5. 


Government 


70 


31 


91 


40 


6. 


Employment 


68 


30 


97 


43 


7 . 


Housing 


55 


24 


127 


56 


8. 


Health 


52 


23 


117 


52 


9. 


Transportation 


12 


5 


100 


44 



